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BACKWARD CHILDREN CAN BE TAUGHT 





Public Relations Director 
The Training School 
J. M. MacDONALD ut Vineland. New Jersey 


Reprinted from Science News Letter Magazine, issue of January 10, 1953* 


Can mental deficiency be prevented ? 


The answer to this important question affects every community in 
the United States. In our elementary schools alone, the U. S. Office of 
Education estimates that at least 20% of American children are so suf- 
ficiently retarded as to require some adaptation of their education. 


Of persons of all ages so affected, only 10% are in any kind of 
school or institution. And, until recently, very little was being done 
about the other 90%. the majority of whom are beyond school age and 
“staying at home.” 


In scores of towns and cities across the nation there has been a re- 
cent upsweep of public awareness concerning this problem. More and 
more communities have begun to realize the large number of families 
affected and are trying to do something about the suffering, social dis- 
tortion, and economic waste involved. 


As a result. parent groups have been formed; small parents- 
supported classes and guidance centers have been started; in many com- 
munities public school systems have instituted special education classes; 
a number of colleres now have training courses for teachers of retarded 
children: in a number of schools and colleges research institutes have 
been organized to help meet and combat the problem. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 


Probably the best known of all the research centers in this field is 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J., a non-profit, private school es- 
tablished in 1888. Here is where the Kallikak study was made; where 





* Prior to publication in the above issue of Science News Letter Magazine, this article 
was also sent out by Mr. Watson Davis, director of Science Service, Washington, D. C. 
” a aeaeereee syndicate feature to more than 400 subscribing newspapers and magazines 
rere and abroad. 
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the term “moron” originated; where the Binet intelligence tests were 
translated and standardized for American use; where the U. S. Army’s 
Alpha and Beta selection tests were first tried out; where the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale, used around the world, was developed; where 
initial studies in birth injury (cerebral palsy) were instituted. 


Each year hundreds of study visitors come to the Vineland school 
from all parts of the world to observe education and training proce. 
dures and to visit its research laboratories. Each month findings in the 
field of mental retardation are published in The Training School Bulle. 
tin which reaches readers in every part of the globe. 


Studies pursued at Vineland indicate that more than half of the 
nation’s mentally retarded children are born to normal and superior 
parents. This has led to extensive experiments in diagnosing and identi- 
fying inherited and non-inherited types of mental deficiency since 
training methods vary widely in these two major categories. 


Much of the research at Vineland is directed toward prevention of 
mental deficiency—a now-recognized “scourge of mankind” which has 
filled to overflowing state institutions and private schools across the na- 
tion. Studies in blood chemistry. glandular disturbances, metabolism, 
fetal infections, birth injuries, cerebral palsy, mongolism, as well as 
heredity, have added vastly to the world’s knowledge of the problem. 


It has been found in pre-natal and post-natal studies at Vineland 
and elsewhere that malnutrition, measles, meningitis, whooping cough, 
convulsions, Rh blood factor, epilepsy, polio, falls during pregnancy, 
premature babies, difficult labor, instruments used during birth, and 
many other conditions may contribute to children being born with vary- 
ing degrees of mental retardation. 


Members of the Vineland research staff are now at work on a long- 
range study of difficult labor in childbirth, in collaboration with the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Departments of Obstetrics, Pediatrics and 
Psychology. Specific factors, such as cephalopelvic disproportion, are 
being examined in case after case to determine possible brain damage 
to newborn infants. 


“In years to come, if we can help prevent some of these conditions 
and increase the rate of normal births by many thousands, our years of 
work will be well repaid,” Dr. Walter Jacob, director of the Vineland 
school, told ScieENcE SERVICE. 
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OBJECTS ASSEMBLY TEST—One of a series of tests included in the Wechsler 
Intelligence Rating Scale is shown being given to a child in the research labora- 
tories of The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


MANY NEEDS URGENT 
“Urgent now,” he said, “ are the vast unmet needs of those retarded 
children who have already been born and who are entitled to the kind 
of education, training. and medical care from which they can _ profit 
most.” He stressed the importance of detecting mental deficiency at the 
earliest age possible. After a child’s handicaps are fully diagnosed, 
training should begin and continue on and on, as long as any gains are 


being made. 


“Every clue as to how these children can be helped must be pur- 
sued. Contributions from parents, physicians, teachers, occupational 
and speech therapists, vocational counselors and training supervisors, 
as well as from playmates and friends, are important in giving the ful- 
lest picture possible of the individual child’s needs. Only through such 
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carefully planned teamwork can handicaps be minimized or eventually 
removed. For those whose handicaps cannot be overcome or reduced 
appreciably, he pointed out that ways are being found to work around 
such handicaps or to compensate for them. 


“T have always believed, and many of my colleagues agree with 
me”, Dr. Jacob said, “that a large proportion of mentally retarded per. 
sons need not be a loss to society. Many of them can be taught useful 
work which helps them and their families, especially in those years 
when they get beyond school age. 


“During the war many did capable jobs in industry, particularly 
in routine, repetitive tasks in which they often excelled normal workers, 
They often can do good work, too, in the less complex vocations.” 


Since World War II, many states have passed legislation and have 
instituted programs for their mentally retarded constituents. Others 
have broadened existing programs. In 1949, only 18 states had laws or 
official standards governing the education of mentally handicapped per- 
sons. Today 32 states and Hawaii have such provisions. 


These gains are decisive and encouraging. They point to a brighter 
future for all retarded children and are significant steps in the nation’s 
social progress and economy. 
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THE FIRST TEN YEARS... 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ASSOCIATION 
AT THE 10th ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING 
OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
MAY 26, 1898 


Upon this, the Tenth Anniversary of the founding of The Training 


School at Vineland, a brief resume of its progress and operations may 
be of interest. 


May 24, 1888, witnessed the formal opening of the School. A 
Board of Directors of thirteen members was elected. of which Josiah 
Wistar was chosen President; William H. Nicholson. Vice-President; 
Thomas W. Synnott, Treasurer; and S. Olin Garrison, Secretary. Of 
the thirteen members first elected, six have served ever since. At the 
time the School had sixteen children in its care. During the first year 
there was added to the Institution the Doctor Cook property, situated 
west of the Maxham, comprising seven and a half acres of land, with a 
large house of nineteen rooms, which was named the “Wilbur”, and 
since occupied exclusively by girls; also the adjoining seven and a half 
acres to the west of the “Dr. Cook property”, with the house which be- 
came the residence of the Principal and his family. There was also a 
lease taken on the Laurer farm, situated east of the Maxham, to increase 
the acreage and to provide a home for epileptics and for custodial boys. 
By the close of this year there were 55 children in the School, 40 boys 
and 15 girls. 


In 1889, water was introduced into the cottages by the Vineland 
Water Works Company. A Board of Lady Visitors was organized. The 
first officers were: Lucy S. Cooper, President; Mary A. Wistar, Vice- 
President, and Isabel Craven, Secretary. Eight of the first twelve mem- 
bers have continued to serve, and are today members of the Board. The 
School was honored with a visit by Governor Robert S. Green and a 
number of State Officials, who examined the plans and sanitary arrange- 
ments, which met with their approval. They were greatly interested in 
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the system of grouping children in the several cottages, and expressed 
their gratification at the efficient work shown in every department; also 
with the growth of the School, which numbered 74 children, 55 boys 
and 19 girls. 


The year 1890 will be remembered for the building and furnish. 
ing of the Cattell Cottage, thus providing additional room for more 
than 50 children. Many applications for admission were made. We 
closed the year with 88 boys and 31 girls, or a total of 119. It was dur. 
ing this year that Governor Leon Abbett and other State officials visited 
the school. Governor Abbett made a second visit later in his term, and 
was a warm friend of the School from the first. 


Many improvements may be chronicled for the year 1891. The 
School-room was enlarged and gas introduced into the buildings and 
grounds. Another story was built to the Wilbur to provide for the in. 
creasing number of girls, of whom there were 39, with 101 boys, or 140 
in the School. Mr. B. D. Maxham donated to the Institution four acres 
of land on Chestnut avenue and the following pieces of ground were 
purchased: eighteen acres from the Stokes’ Estate, the Tice property of 
twenty acres, and fifteen acres from Mr. McBurney, making for the en- 
tire grounds a total of 112 acres of land. 


In 1892 the cottage on the McBurney farm was moved to its pres- 
ent location and fitted up for a hospital. There were at this time 169 
children, 122 boys and 47 girls. 

The need for a more convenient entrance to and exit from the 
grounds was recognized, and accordingly one of the early acts of 1893 
was the purchase of seven acres adjacent to the corner of Landis avenue 
and Main road, which were cleared up and beautified, and _ the present 
attractive entrance provided. The substantial barn with large tankage 
for water was built, also the wagonhouse, and the workshop, with the 
repair and furniture rooms, thus greatly helping to solve the problem 
of finding employment in the line of industrial training for many of the 
children, of whom there were 191, 138 boys and 53 girls. 

The legacy left by Jane S. Robison, of Rhode Island, together with 
other bequests, provided for the building of the Jane S. Robison Cot- 
tage, which, when about completed and partially occupied, was destroy: 
ed by fire, February 25th. 

The Honorable Alexander G. Cattell, in honor of whom the Cattell 
Cottage was named, who was one of the first Directors and always an 
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active and firm friend of the School, died April 8th, of the same year. 
At the close of five years of faithful service as President of the 
Board of Directors, Josiah Wistar desired to be relieved from longer 
continuing in that capacity. Although severing his official connection 
with the School, he has remained a member of the Association and his 
warm interest and the deep concern for the work have continued un- 


abated. 
The year 1894. shows material progress in many directions: the re- 


building of the Robison Cottage on a larger scale; remodeling the 
Brideman Cottage inside and out, thus providing room for 20 more 
hoys, the number of whom had increased to 154, making, with 63 girls, 
a total of 217 children; heating the Cattell Cottage by steam; providing 
fire-escapes for the principal buildings; enlarging and improving the 
Maxham; erecting a brick addition to the rear of the Robison, in which 
the latest improved laundry machinery was placed; connecting all de- 
partments by telephone, thereby increasing their efficiency; providing 
appliances for cooling milk, heating water, and cooking food for 
stock; setting out over 300 fruit and shade trees, and improving lawns 
and roads generally. The legacy from Mrs. Fanny G. Twells, of Wood- 
bury, was received. 

The advance made in improvements during 1894 was continued 
along the same lines through 1895. The commodious and well-appoint- 
ed Hospital, named after the first President of the Board, was com- 
pleted. A combined paint and carpenter shop was built of brick. The 
Wilbur was remodeled and enlarged. A forty horsepower boiler was 
added to the steam-heating plant. More fire-escapes were placed on the 
Maxham and Wilbur, and excavations were made for the new Assembly 
Hall. 

The School, which by this time had grown in size to 167 boys and 
66 girls, or a total of 233 children, was again honored with a visit by a 
party of State Officials, consisting of Governor Werts, Comptroller Han- 
cock, State Treasurer Swain and others, who manifested a deep interest 
in the work, expressed satisfaction with what they saw and learned in 
reference to the condition and operations of the Institution. This was 
considered a very successful year, and closed with the receipt of a leg- 
acy left by Mrs. Evelyn L. Edwards. 

Among the operations of 1896 the most worthy of note was the 
erection of the handsome Moore Cottage, at a cost of over $11,000, the 
funds for which were provided by Rev. Robert B. Moore, D.D., of Ohio. 
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The Assembly Hall was completed, and a 600 pound McNeeley bell, al. 
so a four-face, six foot illuminated dial Seth Thomas clock placed jn 
the tower of the same. A thorough sewer system was established and a 
topographical survey made of the grounds. 


The Board of Lady Visitors provided funds toward the building of 
a Donkey Railroad, of which 2,800 feet was completed this year. 


On December 2nd the Maxham Cottage was destroyed by an acci- 
dental fire, which was very unfortunate, in view of the historical con. 
nection of this old land-mark with the work. 


The legacy left by Samuel String, of Woodbury, was the first re. 
ceived toward an endowment fund. 


At the end of the year there were 200 children in the School, 139 
boys and 61 girls. 


The events of the year since our last annual meeting teem with in- 
terest to the friends of the Institution. The Moore Cottage was com. 
pleted and occupied June 17th last. By the erection of a central power. 
house and heating plant, provision was made for heating by steam not 
only the Moore Cottage, but also other principal cottages, the Assembly 
Hall, office buildings, etc. The power-house is large enough to contain 
an additional boiler of one hundred or more horse power, which would 
furnish heat both for the north and for the south group of buildings. 


The Wilbur was moved back in line with the Moore Cottage and 
veneered with brick. The Gymnasium was changed to the basement of 
Assembly Hall and was fairly well equipped with apparatus. Thirty- 
six “Little Giant” fire extinguishers have been distributed among the 
buildings, which, with the improved methods of heating and witha 
better water supply, has greatly lessened the risk of fire. During last 
summer a four-inch drive well was sunk to a depth of 155 feet, and a 
good supply of pure, sparkling water obtained. A supplementary well 
is now being driven, which will probably furnish an abundant water 
supply for all uses, including the irrigation plant now in successful op- 
eration. A Worthington force-pump raises the water into a tank on the 
top of the barn, whence it is distributed by our pipe system. Fifty 
shade and thirty fruit and nut trees have been set out during the year. 
We also note the removal of the hedge on Landis Avenue and the sub- 
stitution of a neat iron fence. The lawns have been improved, the Don- 
key Railroad completed, and excavations commenced for the new 
Maxham. 
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From the inception of this charitable and philanthropic work, the 
Maxham Cottage served as the administrative building up to the time of 
its destruction. The spirit manifested by Mr. B. D. Maxham, the former 
owner of this property, by placing it in the possession of the Associa- 
tion under terms which made possible the founding of this School, has 
always been appreciated, and the advantages thereby gained are recog- 
nized more and more as the years go by. It is very necessary that a 
building to serve the purpose for which the original Maxham was used 
be erected as soon as possible. To this end plans for the building have 
been selected and excavations for the foundation commenced. While 
at present the funds in view are only sufficient for the construction of 
the foundation walls, it is hoped our friends will provide the means as 
they may be required for the erection and completion of this much- 
needed improvement. 


In view of the resignation of Dr. F. F. Corson as Resident Physi- 
cian, the Board desires to record its appreciation of his excellent ser- 
vices and devotion to the welfare of the School. 


In closing his epitome of the work of the past ten years, which has 
far exceeded the expectations of the most earnest and sanguine friends 
of the School, it is important that we consider its present and future 
needs. An institution which has attained the standing of the New Jersey 
Training School, with its splendid equipment and administrative facili- 
ties, and to which have been admitted 406 children, appeals for a con- 
tinuation of the support which has been so liberally accorded to it in 
the past, that it may be enabled to carry out the purposes contemplated 
in its establishment, 


We refer you for further information to the excellent reports of 
the Lady Visitors, Treasurer, Physicians and Principal. 


By authority of the Board of Directors, 
PHILIP P. BAKER, President 
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1898 ROSTER OF OFFICIALS AND MEDICAL STAFF 


ae... oe ee oeeesveeses-s-s---9e Olin Garrison, M.A 
Vice Principal....... coh ...1.-.-.-.--..Edward R. Johnstone 
DIRECTORS 
Ex-Officio, Gov. Foster M. Vorhees 
TL ETT 1899 
William H. Nicholson................... Haddonfield... cee 1899 
Thomas J. Smith, M.D...................Bridgeton_......... sctsociiiaouseial 
Hon. George T. Cranmer.............. _Trenton..............---.. _........1900 
i Vineland............. ee 
Rev. H. H. Beadle..........................Bridgeton........... eee: 
Daniel Thackara.............................- Woodbury............ _........1900 
| EE ENC EE 190] 
W. Graham Tyler..........................Philadelphia..,............. _.......190] 
Charles Keighley............................... NI tecesiaacsnsicisvescaitns eae 1901 
Hon. P. P. Baker.......... ieee Vineland........... —— 
Se Wie Sin I oe Millville... ee 
Howard Carrow, Esq.............. ghee Camden .......... .....1902 
RTE Charles W. Wilson, M.D., Philadelphia 
ETRE DeForest Willard, M.D., Philadelphia 
II ba sccscicncnectasigciaaiaeenial Charles K. Mills, M.D., Philadelphia . 

William G. Spiller, M.D., Philadelphia 

a cel Charles W. Burr, M.D., Philadelphia 
EERE enon _.......B. A. Randall, M.D., Philadelphia 
A TATA D. Braden Kyle, M.D., Philadelphia 
Gynecologists _--1..--+.--.-..da E. Richardson, M.D., Philadelphia 
R. Anna Breed, M.D., Philadelphia 

Opthalmologists 2... S. D. Risley, M.D., Philadelphia 
James Thorington, M.D., Philadelphia 

Diseases of the Chest........................ Thomas J. Mays, M.D., Philadelphia 
Diseases of Children.................... J. Madison Taylor, M.D., Philadelphia 
Defects of Speech ..................... G. Hudson Makuen, M.D., Philadelphia 
ER bere eer ern E aE Frank S. Walls, D.D.S. 


Mrs. Emma Welch Slade 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE OTHER CHILD: The Brain-Injured Child 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1951, Pp. vii-108. 
Lewis, Richard S. with 

Alfred A. Strauss and Laura E. Lehtinen 

“The Other Child” is “a book for parents and laymen.” Mr. Lewis 
is both a parent of a brain-injured child and a professional writer. 
Dr. Strauss and Miss Lehtinen are known for their work with brain- 
injured children and particularly for their professional text, “Psycho- 
pathology and Education of the Brain-Injured Child.” (Grune and 
Stratton, 1948). 

The research and educational departments of The Training School 
have suggested the use of this book by houseparents, teachers, and other 
employees to enable them to gain a more adequate understanding of the 
children at the school. This book gives probably the best available des- 
criptions and discussions of such children for the laymen’s comprehen- 
sion and adds much to the insight of most professional persons. 

“This book is confined to a discussion of the child who is otherwise 
than normal as a result of an accident which has damaged the brain... 
The brain-injured we will describe may or may not be physically handi- 
capped... He may or may not be intellectually retarded.” As the 
authors mention in Chapter I, Introduction, the brain-injury does not 
show itself in medical examination in many cases and the encephalo- 
grams may not show it. It may become apparent primarily in the gen- 
eral behavior and intellectual pecularities of the child. All professional 
disciplines have been slow to accept the special problems involved. The 
book discusses some of the professional difficulties, for the main pur- 
pose of helping parents to understand better some of the situations in 
which they find themselves. 

“,..if we take the Other Child as a challenge and devise for him 
a program of living and training which takes into account his unique 
disability, we can bring some of these children more nearly into focus 
so that their otherness becomes indiscernible. In many of these children 
we can decrease the otherness... There are, however, some children 
who despite all our efforts do not respond to the program.” 
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Chapter II, Psychopathology of the Other Child, discusses psycho. 
logical problems of the brain-injured child. It describes the four basic 
deviations in mental make-up which seem to have been verified by re. 
search: disturbances in perception, in concept formation, in language, 
and in emotional behavior. The lack of a consistent or uniform pattern 
for these children is pointed out. The variations in perception and cop. 
ception which exist in the Other Child are explained in terms and by 
examples which the layman can see in certain children about him. The 
discussions are quite clear and generally complete, with emphasis on 
the younger age groups—after babyhood and before pubescence. The 
treatment of emotional or behavior difficulties is particularly good. “All 
brain-injured children do not always exhibit these pecularities and all 
children who exhibit them are not necessarily brain-injured.” 


Chapter III deals with Managing the Other Child. The Other 
Child “is unpredictable to all but those who know him well. His un. 
predictability is a symptom of his general condition. It is a major but 
not insurmountable difficulty in managing him successfully.” Guidance 
needed by parents in understanding the child’s behavior is discussed, 
together with mention of the initial period of uncertainty, the usual 
sense of guilt, diagnosis, and acceptance of the problems by the parents. 
“Management of the child depends upon the parental attitude, the 
family’s size and financial status, and the attitudes of neighbors in the 
community.” 


The first step for the parents is to obtain an adequate assessment of 
the child’s potential and degree of damage. A good discussion is given 
comparing institutionalization with home care. The authors feel that 
“training the Other Child involves training the parents, especially the 
mother.” A good program of management is described covering such 
areas as living quarters, eating, dressing, recreation, routines, and dis- 
cipline. Some of the facts have a desirable repetition. Most of the rules 
of management given are the same as for normal children but the ex- 
planations are in terms of the brain-injured. 

Chapter IV, Education, gives an excellent background for teachers 
and parents in working with the Other Child. The authors emphasize 
that “education of the brain-injured child begins as early as possible. 
At the age of 3 or 4, he should be given special help...” (This is in 
contrast to many educators who would have these children, because of 
the general classification of sub-normal, wait until after the normal 
time for schooling to start). The authors also emphasize that “teaching 
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the Other Child is not, in our opinion, a job for a mother.” The place 
of the home is to encourage household tasks and to give him a feeling 
of accomplishment and participation. 


Educational beginnings are emphasized to help the child master 
those processes which come to the normal child almost automatically. 
The authors discuss present difficulties in public and private schools in 
handling brain-injured children because of the lack of insight and un- 
derstanding, the lack of facilities, and especially the lack of adequate 
educational techniques and methods fitted to the problem. The Other 
Child needs educational methods which take into account his specific 
disabilty with all of its characteristics. A novel point of view is ex- 
pressed in the idea that “the child’s attention is not underdeveloped; it 
is overdeveloped. He is not inattentive; he is overly attentive. He does 
not concentrate on one thing because he is driven to concentrate on all 
things.” Several suggestions are given concerning teaching methods and 
environment. The authors comment that only a minimum of ideas on 
education are given so that “parents may then understand why special 
facilities are required for brain-injured children who are educable but 
who may not receive adequate training in public schools.” 


(Research at The Training School and other places has indicated 
that about half of all children diagnosed as mentally deficient are defi- 
cient because of damage to the brain. In addition there are those chil- 
dren who are brain-injured without being intellectually impaired. Re- 
search has progressed in the direction of the psychology of the brain- 
injured together with studies of the etiology. The next step being 
started by The Training School is in the development of educational 
techniques, methods, and content most adaptable for the brain-injured. 
There is the belief that many children in our regular public school 
classes are having difficulties or are behavior problems for the same 
cause. It seems probable that educational results obtained with the 
more serious, retarded cases will also be applicable to education in 
general. ) 

—Harold A. Delp, Ph.D. 


Coordinator of Educational Activities 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 
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PARENTS INITIATE “SINCERELY PLAN” 


——— 





A new project, developed by the Parents Association, enables per. 
sons interested in The Training School to contribute money to the 
Happiness Fund and still remember their friends in time of joy or 
sorrow. 


It is called the “Sincerely Plan”. Dollars which would have heen 
paid for flowers or gifts are donated to the Fund, with a request to no. 
ify designated persons that the sender has been thinking of them on 
their birthdays, anniversaries, during illness, etc. 


Upon receipt of a donation, the treasurer (Mrs. W. Carl Walton, 
32 Overlook Avenue, West Orange, New Jersey) mails an appropriate 
greeting to the designated person over the signature of Pearl S. Buck. 
The amount of the donation is not mentioned: it is. however, acknowl. 
edged so that the donor has a receipt. 


All checks are made payable to Mrs. W. Carl Walton, Treasurer, 
“The Happiness Fund”. 


DINNER-DANCE SLATED MAY 2 





The annual dinner-dance of the Parents Association, inaugurated 
last year at the Waldorf, will be held on May 2, 1953 at the Savoy- © 
Plaza Hotel, 5th Avenue at 59th Street, New York City. Plans are al- 
ready underway for a top-notch program. according to Richard E. 
Thomson of Newark, dinner chairman. 


The banquet suite has been engaged, providing separate large 
rooms for the reception and ensuing dinner-dance. A private entrance 
for Association members and guests has also been arranged. 


A Happiness Diary, in the form of an attractive booklet-program, 
will tell the story of the Association’s activities during the year and pro- 
vide advertising space as well. 


Last year’s dinner netted more than $10,000 for the Happiness 
Fund and it is expected that the one this year will be even larger. 
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RECEIVE UNEXPECTED GIFTS 





During the week preceding Christmas Eve, many unexpected gifts 
for the children were received due to the thoughtfulness of club and 
church organizations. 

From residents of Tenafly, N. J. a full truck load of handsome 
gifts were sent to The Training School through the Junior Woman’s 
Club of Tenafly. They were presented by Mrs. Flora Culleton, welfare 
chairman, in behalf of the club. Mittens, scarfs, caps, gloves, dolls, 
games, books, toys, and candy were included in the shipment. All were 
beautifully wrapped. 

A special express package containing toys, candy, articles of cloth- 
ing, dolls and Christmas table favors came from the Junior Woman’s 
Club of River Edge, N. J. of which Caroline R. Zachgo is welfare 
chairman. 

Mrs. Thomas Scully of Trenton, N. J. brought large packages of 
special gifts from the Mercer Unit of the New Jersey Parents Group 
for Retarded Children and also from Girl Scout Troop No. 47 of Mer- 
cerville, N. J. These packages contained toys, books, crayons, costume 
jewelery as well as cookies and candy. 

Again from the Church of God, Millville, N. J. came 149 cello- 
phane-wrapped baskets of fruit, candy, and cookies, which were distrib- 
uted to cottages on the main grounds and at Menantico Colony. 

Many individual gifts as well as money were also received to make 
the 1952 Christmas one long to be remembered by the children and 
staff as well. 


NAMED TO COMMITTEES 





Dr. Harold A. Delp, coordinator of educational activities at The 
Training School, has been appointed a member of the U. S. Office of 
Education’s sub-committee, Teachers of the Mentally Retarded, to study 
“Qualifications and Preparation of Teachers of Exceptional Children” 


He has also been named to the program committee for the Division 


of School Psychologists, American Psychological Association for 
1952-53. 
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PRESENT MUSICAL PLAY 





a 


A musical play which told “Santa’s Story of Christmas” was pre. 
sented Thursday and Friday nights, December 18-19, by the children of 
The Training School. A cast of more than 70 participated in this tra. 
ditional yuletide entertainment which was given in Garrison Hall 
7:45 each evening. 


The story of Christmas was presented in song and tableau with 
special music by carolers, a mixed chorus, and a brass quintet from the 
school band. Principal characters in the cast were: Mrs. Wentworth, 
Florence S.; John Wentworth, Bobby W.; Bobby Wentworth, Thomas 
R.; Santa Claus, Frank H; Carolers, Matilda B., Foster S., Joan S,; 
Innkeeper, George R.; Mary Elizabeth McK.; Joseph, Evans G.; 1st 
Wise Man, Michael P.; 2nd Wise Man. James G.; 3rd Wise Man, Rob. 
ert M.; and Angel, Marie D. 


The play was a presentation of the Education Department, headed 
by Dr. Harold A. Delp. Primary direction of the play was under the 
supervision of Mrs. Elizabeth McCarthy, Norma Pollack, Hugh Kelly, 
Joseph France, and Margaret Dorasavage with assistance from all other 
members of the school staff. 


Each year, the annual play is given on two evenings to accomodate 
the large audience of resident children. staff members, visiting parents, 
and friends of the school who attend. 
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Notice to Bulletin 
SUBSCRIBERS 


On and after January 1, 1953, the yearly subscrip- 
tion rate of The Training School Bulletin, published 
by The Training School at Vineland, N. J., will be 
increased to: 


$2.00 Yearly subscription (10 months) 
25c per single copy 


Present subscriptions will be carried at the current 
rate until expiration date, but all renewals after the 
above date will be at the $2.00 yearly rate, with single 
copies at 25c. 

From Official Minutes 


of Editorial Board— 
Dated September 15, 1952 





